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may, quite feasibly, be combined with the elements for the
service of the building. An elementary instance of this
occurs in the employment of the casing of a stanchion as a
lighting, heating and ventilating unit. The use of waste
heat and steam, the possibilities for electrical supply in con-
junction with heating plant, are also matters which nowadays
are to be considered. Services of different categories must
be arranged where possible to serve each other's needs.
Already the importance of their convenient arrangement
impinges on the layout of actual structure; in the future it
may do so still further, and it is probable that structural and
mechanical equipment engineers will be merged into a
single unified profession to deal with combined elements of
structure and service.

The architect must keep abreast of all these developments,
and also realise that because steel and concrete frames are
in current use to-day, structural possibilities do not end with
them. Impatience with the limitations of structure, or
rather with stereotyped methods of designing structure, has
been felt by many architects. And a few, through the force
of their skill and courage, have broken through the ring
with great gain to freedom of plan, design and expression.

In factory work, to take an instance, it was formerly the
custom to place stanchions as part of the external walls of
buildings, where they projected internally from the wall
surface and dictated the location of windows, in addition to
obstructing light and work. In many buildings of this class,
however, an absolutely continuous window line, and the
absence of internal projections, has been found desirable,
with the consequence that there has been developed the
system of placing the stanchions internally, and cantilevering
out the floor to the outside wall (Fig, 24). Not only is